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TT iinflator 8 Preface. 


tw following diſcourſe has made 
ſuch a noiſe in France, that I 
thought it, for its fingularity, well 
worth the tranſlating : it muſt be 
own'd to be one of the fineft modern 
pieces of oratory, and of ſo dange- 
rous a perſuaſion, that if the author, 
inſtead of giving it in writing, had 
pronounced it, with all the force, 
which the fluency of tongue, and the 
graces of action uſually add to ſuch 
orations in publick, I ſhould tremble 
for all the libraries of Europe, and 
dread his elocution almoſt as much as 
the fire and ſwords of Gothe, 7 an- 
dals, and Muſſulmen. _ _ 
| All I can learn of. the author is, 
that his name is Rowſſear, and that 

A 3 he 
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or the like words; © Sir, the acade- 


iv The Fay Preface. 


he is, as he fays, of Geneva, or of 


eme in the d of 
Switzerland, I alſo have been aſſur- 
ed, that when the Preſident of the 


academy agquainted him with che 
ſucceſs of bak plecs, it was in 


«" my have cxowned your difcouyſe, 
de * for its e and purity of lan- 
age; and have overlogked your 

wy 5 ens, becauſe of your coun- 


oy 
5 the 1 wh 15 
cholar At the Je ſuits, deferved th 
prize and the rod. ——>TI was 1 0 


a loſs, for a- time, to find bis 1 fi 


ere inion, but his preface and 
oe oi typ ort of his thelis, con- 
vinced me, that he ſpoke his Taind ; 


I Was. therefore once veſolved ta Ri 


add a few critical remarks op 


o > od Mw > Me rs; —_ ca td 


The Tranſlator s Prefate = v 
Him, to ſhew Bow abſurd his tenets 
were, abd detect the W 
he Wotld defeat art; = 
more matitre - dehberation, 
f might be laughed at, . 
late, who gravely ttidertook to prove 
that there was no Pope un; or 
one who ſhould ſeriouſly argue againft 
the ravings of Hobbs, s, Hpi- 
ad, or a rule, Aud fo” 
eck frortt he fihi * wenge 
it fufftriert to fay terd words by way 
of advertifitnietr to the trader. | 
-_ y Would have us 


our morals and man- 


atid tfleir Ptoteffdrs, baniſhed. Bat 
has he 
mates born Naked and defenteleſt, 


cainot at all ſubfiſt without arts, 


for, wickt any comfort, without fer= 
etwes; his ſituation and ee 
prove beyond doubt, that they were 
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that the arte and ſeichtes 
ners, a de SHOE lade et, | 
that mati, in all ch. 
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vi The Tranſlators Preface. 
by Providence intended to be improv= 
ed by him: Is not art neceſſary for his 
feeding, cloathing, lodging, and de- 
fence? and is his daring mind a 

that ſame ſcience was ordered f r his 
recreation,” and ſome for cultivating 
the land in proper. ſeaſons for his pro- 
vitons? 

Was it not by art that 1 
raifed a reputation? and were Xeno- 
pbon, Epaminondas, Cæſar, and all 
the famous Greciant and 1p- 
norant of arts and ſciences ? And 
ſince this man would. raiſe War into 
2 divinity. belonging to. Ignorance, 
how came it that the * —.— could 
not ſtand before them? And if igno- 
rance increaſed ſtrength and _ 
ſurely all our common ſoldiers, nay, 
and a vaſt majority of our officers, 
ougnht to be heroes. He frets at the 
European or French politeneſs; but 
upon his own ſyſtem, and allowing 
* n that it is all * 
eit, 
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harſh, and different characters of men 
ſhould be veiled under, even a falſe 
urbarity and affected mild manners, 
than chat an eternity of broils ſhould 
diſtarh ſociety, by each ſavage minds 
being viſible in all its uncouth and 
unpcliſhecdl behaviour? Is it not a 
happineſs that I ſhall be, even out- 
Wardly, well uſed by thoſe from 
whom I. expect no more? or would 
he prefer among the ban- 
ditti Arab, or his own ſavages of 
America; before a tour through Eu- 
rope? and if the latter muſt be pro- 
nounced the moſt agreeable, and that 
the arts and ſciences are the cauſe of 
che. difference, what becomes of his 
„Ignorance ? In ſhort, he 
had taken a laudable ſubject if he 
had only laſhed the abuſes, which are 
ever the unfortunate attendants on all 
great ſyſtems: but to run down the 
oy becauſe he ſometimes — or 
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— the Tub, 


the rain becauſe it ſometimes falls co 
excels, contains hardly any thing mere 
delitious than What this orator has le- 
riouſſy undertaken ; like Job in the 
he tears the coat to 
becauſe ef a few uſcleſß em- 
— agen and yrt it müft be con- 
ſeſſedd, his argument is worthy! of ad- 
miration for its compoſition and ele- 
gance, and may be — — 
thiafe of his own _—_— 
a proof of the # ol arts; 
tnces, face. by t ir help, l 
— ab themed of eauſes. 
There endeavenired;to: up ta 
his ſpirit in the tranſlation } and if 
the Enghfo reader finds. any 
in it, I fhall — Diimind 
of the unſucreſsful — orator, 
when he heatd his a 's oration 
on the and, cry out, 
& im i words, Wha would 
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IIS is one of the finef and tft 


E Important queſtions that hath ever 
been difeuſs d: we are it here to debate 
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ACADEMY of Dijon, in 1750, 
Defi- Pprcie . 


TA 8 the EY PR I arts 3 
F< ſciences contributed to purge or 
* corrupt our manners?” This is the queſ- 
tion in debate; which fide hall I take, Gen- 
tlemen? That which becomes an honeſt 
man who knows nothing, and is not a- 

* to = it. 

I foreſee the diffi 

| _ I have to fay 19 42 89 5 1 
1 ä 4 
ſcien 2 in the preſence of one of the moſt 
learned Aſſemblies in Europe? Run ont into 
the praiſes of ignorange in the midſt of a ce- 
1a Academy; - or reconcile my diſdain 
for ſtudy with the reſpect due to the truly 
| learned? I ſaw theſe difficulties, but was not 
deterred by them. Tis not the Sciences, ko 
to 


- 4 


0 
* 


i Gar that La 
honour, hene 


Vwhom I ſpeak, I own, is to 


ra i Senn” hodle poet, 


— —— 
—_—_— tis the Cauſe o 
ſts ore virtuous judges; 
* and probity, are dearer 

add then An Tüien wewufhe LI 
What then haye I to dread? The penetra- 


tion of the hottottrablt rag way before 


Virtue that 1 ſuppo 


it ® inbfe fot thecodſftracin-of the dratian, 

than for the-ſentiments of the orator ; equi- 
table ſovereigns A&vef heſitate to condemn 
themſelves in all doubtful caſes; and the hap- 
pirſt ſituation for #juſt bauſe i tb he atk 
mitted to a defence where its upright _ 
learned adverſary. is. judge.—-If to this 

tive, which has e Tus me, ——— be 
wanting, let it bd; that after having, to the 


boſt of my {kill defended the thurh, . whhat- 


— fuicoals ba, | there is a 
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to view 
man, As it you ling s Ke tro Ho- 


by His Gwen eff 
oF ove of ks tr iN cba 


Y whack Hate ire had involvd kin; wount⸗ 


above bimfelk: foating in cheug hit even 
he celeltiat regions; — * the 
fan with giant ſtrides around the Kilt unt | 


verſe; 


_— 4 * , 
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yerſe "9d, 93 more 


in Enowl This witch ung d, ſome centuries 


wender ful, re-entering into himſelf to ſtudy 
Man, 4 riye inta ESA xn his duties, his 
end. All theſs wonders have been renew d 
* thele {ew laſt generations. 

4% o was ręlapſed into the barbarity of 
the firſt ages; the inhabitants of that part of 
the woxl 3 


380, into 4 ſtate which was wy than — 
orangę . 3 ſchoo e | 
85 chan ignorance itſe 


1 h dee its x Eh 


2 rgyahation became necęſſarꝝ to lead 
into £omman — 57 and it came at 
m the corner of the world the leaſt ſuſpect- 
<4; it was the ſtupid Muſſulmen, the ſworn 
Se my $0. wen, that chisd their revival 
Feen Kall of —.— throne 
t the xelicks of antient £ c into 4. 

race in 
= —＋ 9 the ſciences ſoon follow'd 


etters, 


fa 2 = 
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* There 
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of character, and that 
_ - Which renders — civil commerce fo eaſy, 
0 flowing, 1 25 | engaging: in a wore 


[ 1 

There are neceffaries for the mind, as 

well as for the body; theſe are the founds- 

tion of ſocitty, tho e its ornament. ? 

e and laws provide for the | 
and well-being of à people affembled; 


8 ciences, letters, and arts, leſs arbi 


tho f crhaps more powerful, ſtrew carlahds 
of s on their iron pet kochen 
thoſe — of 0 with 
which they would ſeem to- pA been bon. 


make them in love with their flavery, 


ſo form, what we call, à pdlith'd nation. 
Necefſtty rais d thrones; and the arts and 


ſciences ſup! ont gn s of the 
earth all talents, a Lui thoſe 
who cultivate them *: go on ye poliſh'd 


nations, improve, advance and enlarge them: 
to them, ye happy ſlaves, you owe that de- 
of tafte you boaſt of, that ſweetneſs 


of manners, 


& - 


e 8 


arts and ſuperſluities take xoot amongſt their 115 eſpe- 


.cially when they do not F occaſion the exportation of bullion: 


for beſide that they entertain that natrowneſs of ſoul, which 


renders them fit for ſlavery, they know well enough that o- 


very neceſfary which people create for themſelves is a new 
fetter for hem. 5 mind to hold the Ich- 


2 ee in ſabzection, forced 


m to quit their fiſhing, 
ive on the ſame meats with others; and the Savage: 


of - America who go naked, and only live by their game, 


could never be brought to fubjection. And indeed; what 


bribe can corrupt a man into P 


[25]; 
ik appearance of very virtue without po: 
ſeſfing on. 

Twas by theſe kind of 3 
which become much the more amiable for 
their affectation of not appearing, that A. 
thens and Rome were formerly. ſo o renawa'd. 
in thoſe boaſted days of their magnificence | 
and glory; and it is, no. doubt, 9 the 1 tame 
reaſon Th our days and gur kingdom beat 
the ſway from all ages and all nations; An 
air of p uloſophy without,  pedantry, an ad- 
that is and yet engaging, equal- 
ant from northern ruſticity and Ttahan 

cry: thoſe are the fruits produced 

by the Ste and ſciences, which are ripened 

and brought to Fron LY the, Fammeree 
of the world. 

What A Happiness it would be to e a 
mongſt u Us, if our exterior appearance were 
always the true repreſentation of our hearts; 
if gur decency were. virtue, if our maxims 
eee th rules of our actions, if true philo- 

were inſeparably annex d to the title 
philoſopher ! But b many good. ualities 
are 12 always found together, and virtue 


ſeldom 3 in ſuch and ſtate. 
Dreſs will 2 farh the man of fortune, and 


elegance, the man of taſte; but. the whole- 
ſome robuſt chan is known by other marks. 


The ſtrength and vigour. of body are found 
under the coarſe "Rin coverings of the lay 


"PW peaſant, | not WR the — of 5 
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. 
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viours, and taught our 


8, all our minds | 
1 the fame Ne bald. Bits Sans bay 

wires, civility commands; "Ive alwa | 

ow cuftoms, never our particular in 


|; ations: no one, now- a-days, 
* What he reall Vis; 


88 
n | td 
virtue, , which is the ſtren r 'vigaur of 
che ſoul: the honeſt man i champ pion who 


 wreftles ftark naked; he diſdams 7 thoſe 


vile accoutrements which prove only i incum- 


| brances, that marr his natural force and ac. 


, and were only firſt invented to hide 


fone defect or deformity. 


Before art had new moulded our beha- 
paſſions to talk an af- 
e, our manners were - indeed 


fected languag 


ruſtick, but fiacere and natural; | the dif; 


ference of our behayiours in an inſta m diftin- 

d our characters. "Tis true, that Hu, 

nature was hot then any wiſe better in 

the main than now : but man found a ſ6cp- 

4 cts eale with which he cquld dive into 

ts of man 1 . e 

re ſeem do irt no price price,” « empte 

chem from many vices. 3 

In thefe our days t the art of lng is b 
ſubtil reſearches, and py. of taſte, be 

at a 


ced to certain principles, in fomuch. 


_ vile deceitful uniformity runs thro'our whole 


8 of manners: Sal. if all our . 


-copſtraint, the individuals 


171 

the co tion call d ſociety, being put 
po the e will one all 
act in tlie ſame manner, unleſs ſome more 
powerful motive intervene. Shall we then 
never rightly know tlie man we converſe 
with? Muſt we, in order to diſtinguiſh the 
ſincere friend, wait for nd occaſions, I 
mean till it be too late; for it is for grand 
occaſions that it were of the hi gheſt conſe- 
quence to know him before-hand. | 
What a train of vices. attend this. uncer- 
tainty ? Friendſhips are inſincere, eſteem is J 
not real, and confidence is ill founded; ſuſ- 
8 jealouſies, fears, coolneſſes, reſerve, 
atred, and treaſons, are hid under the uni- 
form veil of perfidious politeneſs, under that 
boaſted civility which we owe to the vaſt diſ- 
coveries of our age. "Tis true, no one will 
ſwear by the name of the Omnipotent Maſter 
of the univerſe, tis not polite; but he ſhall 
be.blaſphemed in ſpeeches andwritings, with- 
out offending our ſcrupulous ears. No one 
will boaſt of his own merit, but he will run 
down that of his neighbour. No one will 
outrageouſly inſult his enemy, but he will 
flyly calumniate him; national hatreds will 
be quench'd, but it will be in the love of out 
conntry. The place of deſpiſed ignorance 
will be occupied by a more deſpicable Pyr- 
rhoniſm. Some exceſſes indeed will be pro- 
ſeribed, ſome vices diſhonoured; but 3 
will be adorn' d. with 5 dreſs and name of 
virtues 


| | 81 

1 virtues, which if we haye not, we muſt af» 
n fect to have. Let who will boaſt of the ſo- 
1 briety of the ſages of our days; for my own 
part I can perceive nothing but a reſinement 
1 of intemperance, as unworthy of my appro- 
| bation as is their artificial fimplicity )? 

| Sil Such is the purity which our manners have 
| | acquired. We us we are become great and | 
| good. Let arts, letters, and ſciences now | 
= claim what belongs to them in this noble and 
| ſalutary work.----I ſhall only add one reflec- | 

tion; if the inhabitant of ſome far diſtant | 
| region would form an idea of our European 
| manners on the condition in which the 
| ſciences are amongſt us, on the perfection of 
5 our arts, on the decency of our publick di- 
verſions, on the politeneſs of our behaviour, 
Mi on the affability of our converſations, on our 

11 perpetual demonſtrations of good- will to each 
1 other, and on that tumultuous concourſe. of | 
| men of all ages, of all conditions, who, 
| from fun rife to ſun ſet, ſeem eternally em- | 
| ploy'd in obliging one another ; would not 
W this ſtranger conclude our manners to be 
the exact reverſe of what they really are ? 
Where we ſee no effect, tis in vain to ſeek 
for a cauſe ; but here the effect is viſible, 
1 ei x fx men, an fot my din fake; for fre 
} « a ſpectacle for the great, or emulouſly make a ſhew of 
' - * fall wit, I think far beneath a man of honour." This i: 

| . the failing of all our fine wits, txtept jn. 
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ourſe of | 
„ who, | 
Aly em 


zuld not 
Ss to be 
ly are? 
to ſeek 
vifible, 

the 


urſe, but it 
to ſerve as 

a ſhew of 
„ This is 


ſtill learned, ſtill voluptuous, 
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the depravation palpable ; our minds have 


been corrupted in proportion as our arts and 
ſciences have made advances towards their 
perfection.----Shall we fay that this is a miſ- 


fortune particular to our times No, gentle- 
men, the evils arifing from our vain curiofi 


are as old as the world. The flow and eb 

of the fea are not more regularly guided by 
the moon's courſe, than our manners and 
probity by that of the arts and ſciences. We 
ſee virtue flying on one fide, as their lights 
riſe on the other of our horizon: and the 
ſame phænomenon has been obſerved in all 
times and in all places. | 4 

Let us view Egypt, the original ſchool of 
the univerſe, that beautiful, fertile and cloud- 
leſs climate, that celebrated country, whence 
Sefeftris formerly iſſued to conquer the world. 
Egypt becomes the mother of philoſophy and 
arts, but ſoon after, the prey of Cambyſes, 
and preſently that of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabs, and at laſt that of the Turks. 

See Greece, formerly peopled by heroes 
who twice conquer'd Aſia, once at Troy, and 
again at their own doors. 8 in her 
infancy, had not yet corrupted the hearts of 
her inhabitants: but the progreſs of ſciences, 
the diſſolution of manners, and the Macedbo- 
nian yoke, invaded her, as I may ſay, on 
the heels of one another : then poor Greece, 

han a ſlave, 
knew no other revolutions but the frequent 
B 2 changes 
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changes of her maſters; nor could all the 
eloquence of Demoſthenes revive a body, which 
luxury and the arts had totally enervated. Þ 
It was in the time of Ennius, in that of Te- 
rence, that Rome, which had been founded 
by a ſhepherd and made famous by . 
men, began to degenerate; but after, when 
the Ovids, the Catulluss, the Martials, and 
that croud of obſcene authors, whoſe names 
alone are enough to ſhock common modeſty, 
when they appear'd, Rome, from being the 
temple of virtue, became the theatre of wick- | 
edneſs, the averſion of nations, and the ſcoff of 
Barbarians. That great capital of the world 


falls herſelf under the ſame captivity which ſhe 


ſo often impos'donother nations; and the time 
of her fall was the eve of that day on which 
ſhe beſtow d on one of her citizens the title of 
ſole arbiter of fine tate. What ſhall I ſay 
of that metropolis of the eaſtern empire, 
which by its ſituation would ſeem to have had 
a right of command over the whole world ? 
That refuge of arts and ſciences, after they 
had been proſcrib'd by the reſt of Europe per- 
haps more through wiſdom than barbarity ? 
All that render corruption and debauchery 
ſhameful, that can blacken treaſons, murders, 
and poiſonings ; all the coneourſe of the moſt 
atrocious crimes ſeem combin'd together to 
form the hiſtory of Conſtantinoph ; and yet 
that is the pure ſource whence .have flow'd 
thoſe floods of light and knowledge fo boaſted 
of in our days. "or. - 
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But what need we recur to thoſe paſt ages 
for proofs of this truth whilſt we have living 
evidences ſubſiſting before our eyes? We 
have in Ala an immenſe track of land, where 
learning flouriſhes, and is the beſt qualifica- 
tion for filling the firſt and greateſt places, 
employments, and dignities of the ſtate. If 
the ſciences really better'd manners, if they 
taught man to ſpill his blood for his county, 
if they heighten'd his courage ; the inhabi- 
tants of China ought to be wiſe, free, and in- 
vincible.---But if they are tainted with every 
vice, familiar with every crime; if neither 
the ſkill of their magiſtrates, nor the pre- 
tended wiſdom of their laws, nor the vaſt 
multitudes of people inhabiting that great 
extent of empire, could protect or defend 
them from the yoke of an ignorant Barba- 
rian Tartar, of what uſe was all their art, 
all their ſkill, all their learning? What was 
the benefit accruing from all the reſpect with 
which they were adorn'd and honour'd ? 
unleſs that China is peopled with ſlaves and 
cheats.---Let us ſet, in oppoſition to theſe 
frightful pictures, that of thoſe few coun- 
tries, who, having the good fortune to have 
been preſerv'd from the contagion of vain 
knowledge, have procur'd, by their virtue, 
happineſs for themſelves, and have prov'd 
the great examples of all other nations, Such 
were the firſt Perfans, a very ſingular na- 
tion, who made virtue their ſtudy, as we do 
| B 3 ſciences z 
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ſciences ; who ſubdued Aa with ſo much 
eaſe, and who alone had the glory of having 
the hiſtory of their inſtitutions pals for a phi- 
loſophical, romance: ſuch were the Scythians, 
of whom we have ſuch magnificent elogiums: 
ſuch the Germans, whom an able writer, 
wearied by deſcribing the horrid crimes of 
an opulent voluptuous learned people, has 
taken delight to celebrate for their ſimplicity, 
their innocence, their virtues.— Such was 
even Rome herſelf in the times of her poverty 
and ignorance ; and ſuch, in ſhort, appear'd, | 
in our own days, that rude liſh'd na- 
tion ſo renown'd for courage, which no ad- 
verſity could abate, and for loyalty, which 
example could not corrupt. 

It was not through, b idity that . theſe 
preferred the bodily exerciſes to thoſe of the 
mind ; they knew well enough that idlers in 
other countries paſs their whole lives in diſ- 
putes about the ſummum bonum, about vice 
and virtue, and that proud reaſoners, vainly 
beſtowing praiſes on — — Jumbled all 
other nations under the deſpicable denomi- 
nation of Barbarians : but 3 have duly 


1 | 70 | conſider ed 

El dare not quote thoſe V nations, who do not even 
know the names of vices which we labour to reſtrain, thoſe 
Savages of America, whoſe ſimple and natural rules of go- 
vernment, Montagne, without heſitation, not only prefers to 
Plato's laws, but to all that philoſophy can ever invent for 
making a people live happily together : he quotes many ex- 
amples which are ſtriking to thoſe who can taftc them.— 
Ay, but, ſays he, they wear na breeches ! | 


lo not even 

train, thoſe 
ules of go- 
y prefers to 
invent for 
s many ex- 
te them.— 
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conſidered” their lives and manners, and 
thence deſpiſed their doctrines . 


Greece herſelf there aroſe a city which became 
famous thro a happy ignorance, and the 
wiſdom of her laws? A commonwealth 
peopled rather by demi-gods than men, ſo 
did their virtue outſſline humanity. 0 
{ thou proof of the folly of vain learn- 
ing ! whilſt all manner of vice, led by the arts 
and ſciences were introduced into Athens, 
whilſt a bee was buſy in picking up the 
works of the prince of poets, thou wert 
chaſing from thy walls all ſciences, all 
learning, together with their profeſſors. 
The ſucceſs of both was thus diſtinguiſhed: 
Athens became the manſion of politeneſs and 
fine taſte, the ſeat of eloquence and philoſo- 
phy; the elegance of their buildings cor- 
reſponded with that of their language. On 
all ſides were ſeen the marble and animated 


canvas freſh from the hands of the greateſt 


maſters. Twas from Athens that all thoſe 
ſurprizing works, which will for ever be 
| n models 


In good earneſt I would aſk what opinion the very 
Athenians themſelves had of eloquence, when wy baniſh'd 
oratory with ſo much care from that juſt tribunal, whence 
the very gods never appeal'd ? What did Rome think of phy- 
fick, when ſhe thruſt out all phyſicians ? And when a little 
remainder of humanity made the Spaziards prohibit all law- 
yers and their pettifoggers to go into America, what mult 
have been their notion of the ſcience of law ? Would not 
one imagine they intended, by this ſingle a& of bounty, to 
repair all the evils they pour'd on thoſe unhappy Indians? 


models for all corrupted: ages, have ſprung. 
The picture of Lacedæmon is not fo brilliant. 
Were, ſaid all other nations, © there men are 
born virtuous, the very air of that country ſeems 
to inſpire virtue. Nothing remains of that 
people but the tradition of their heroick 
actions. Shall ſuch noble monuments be leſs 
regarded by us than the curious ſculpture left 
us by the Atbenians? It muſt be own'd that 
ſome wiſe men preſerved their innocence e- 
ven in the ſeats of the Muſes: but let us hear- 
ken to what the firſt and moſt unhappy of 
them thought of the ſages and artiſts of his 
time | - 
I have examined, ſays he, the poets, 
* and I look upon them as a ſet of men 
** whoſe talents impoſe upon themſelves and 
and others, who would paſs for wiſe, and 
< are taken for ſuch, without having any 
e juſt title to wiſdom, sd. 
* From the poets, continues Socrates, I 
« turn'd ta the artiſts ; no one knew leſs of 
the arts than I did; ho one was more con- 
* vinced that the artiſts had valuable ſecrets ; 
< and yet I perceived that their condition is 
© nota whit better than that of the poets, 
sand that theſe as well as thoſe are a 
e ſtaken; becauſe the ableſt are excellent in 
<< their way, they therefore imagine them- 
« ſelves the wiſeſt of men. This preſump- 
*. tion has tainted all their {kill in my eyes; ſo 
that ſetting myſelf in the place of the oracle, 
- Fee 
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5 and queſtioning myſelf which I would 
e chuſeto be, what I am, or what they are, 
* whether I would know what they learned, 
* or know that I know nothing: I anſwered 


_ * myſelf, and the god; let me remain what 


4 


Neither the ſophiſts, nor the poets, nor 


<« the orators, nor the artiſts, nor I, can tell 
« what is truth, what is good, or what is 
« beautiful; but this difference ſubſiſts be- 
te tween us, that tho theſe people know no- 
<« thing, they all imagine the contrary ; 
„ whilſt I am in no doubt about my igno- 
6 rance; ſo that all this ſuperiority of wiſ- 
* dom allowed me by the oracle, amounts 
„to no more than that I am convinced of 


my ignorance of what I don't know.” 


Thus we hear Socrates, whom the judg- 
ments of the gods had pranounced the wiſeſt 
of men, whoſe vt. Yay in learning all 
Greece acknowledged, we hear Socrates cele- 
brating the happineſs of ignorance ! can you 
believe that, if he came to life again, our 
preſent artiſts and lovers of ſcience could 
make him retract his opinion? No, gentle- 
men, that juſt man would continue to de- 
ſpiſe your ſciences, he never would mix in 
1 croud of writers who drown us in a flood 
of learning which flows from every quarter 
of the compaſs ; he would only leave s his 
diſciples, to us and our children's children 
as he formerly did, the example and me- 
mory of his virtues. Tis thus mankind is 
| to 
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to be gloriouſly inſtructed ! Socrates begun 


- > Athens, old Cato continued in Rome to cry 


out againſt thoſe artful, thoſe ſubtile Greeks, 
who corrupted and ſoftened the courage of 


their fellow citizens; but the ſciences, the 


arts, and ſchool learning ſtill carried the day: 
Rome was filled with philoſophers and ora- 
tors, military diſcipline was neglected, agri- 
culture deſpiſed, ſects were embraced, and 
the country quite forgotten: the names of 
Epicurus, Zeno, Arcefilaus, drove off the 
ſcene thoſe of ſacred liberty, diſintereſted- 


— neſs, and obedience ; Since men of learning, 


faid ſome of their own philoſophers, have 


appeared among us, honeſty has been quite 
eclips'd---till then Rome was contented with 


the practice of virtue; all was loſt when it 
became a ſtady.-- O Fabricius if by any 
unlucky chance thou couldſt come again to 
life, how would thy great ſoul bear the 

mpous fight of that Rome which was ſav- 
ed by thy valour, and which thy ſingle name 
has more adorned than all her conqueſts? 
Would'ſt thou not cry, O ye gods | where 
« are thoſe plain, ſimple, homely habita- 
« tions, where honeſty, moderation, and 
«. virtue dwelt heretofore ? what deſtructive 
{© ſplendor is this that has ſucceeded our Ro- 
* man ſimplicity? what ſtrange dialect is 


* this now in faſhion? what means this 


* effeminate behaviour? of what uſe are all 
© thoſe ſtatues, pictures, edifices? O ye mad 
ACE « unhappy 


* 
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« unhappy fouls! what have you done? 
« You = were maſters of the — have 
« reduced yourſelves to become ſlaves to 
< thoſe dale and frivolous people whom 
« you conquer d? Vou are governed by pe- 
e dants: Was it for architects, for painters, 
« for ſtatuaries, for players „that you were 
« ſo prodigal of your blood through all 
&« Greece, through all ia? The ſpoils of 
« Carthageare become the prey of fidlers! 
« Quick, quick, ye Romans, down with thoſe 
ce amphitheatres, daſh all thoſe marbles to 
e pieces, burn thoſe pictures, chace away 
<« thoſe ſlaves who make you ſlaves; and 
e whoſe deteſtable arts have quite corrupted 
« you. Let other ſtates become famous by 
ce their vain talents; that which alone is 
« worthy of Rome is to conquer the world 
« and ſet virtue on its thrones. When - 
e neas took our ſenate for an aſſembly of 
e kings, he neither was dazzled by an emp- 
« ty pomp, nor by any ſtudied eiegance 
ein his reception; he heard not one word 
« of that eloquence, which is become the 
ee delight ay of light ſouls. What 
e then did Cyneas ſee that look d ſo majeſtic ? 
« O my fellow citizens! he ſaw what nei- 
ee ther your riches nor your arts could ever 
ee produce; the nobleſt ſight that ever ap- 
cc ed under the ſun, an aſſembly of two 
te hundred virtuous men, worthy of com- 
« manding Rome, and governing the whole 
ST”. | But 
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ut let us come home from theſe rambles 
through diſtant countries and ages long fince 
and let us view what pafs'd in our own 
nations, and almoſt in our. own times; or 
rather let us draw a veil over ſome odious 
pictures, which would ſhock our modern 
delicacy, and let us not be at the pains. of 
repeating over the ſame things under different 
names, Twas not in vain T invoked the 
ſhade of Fabricius; but what words did I lend 
him that could not as well be put into the 
mouths of our Lewis XII. or ary IV ? 
Tis true that, amongſt us, Socrates had 
not” been obliged to drink the poiſon, but a 
bitterer cup had been 5 * on him, that 
of ſcoff, ſcorn, and diſdam; which are more 
intolerable than'even death' itfelf. Thus have 
luxury, diſſolution, and ſlayery been the 
| chaſtiſements of our roud endeavours of 
emergin out of "that ha ignorance in 
— che eternal Wilen bat pd us. 
One would think that the deep clouds, with 
which he ſkreens his operations, might warn, 
us that we are not made to pry into his ſecrets. | 
But i 1s there one of his leſſons that we turn 
to-our advantage, or that we neglect without 
uniſhment? Know man, ' once for all, that 
nature deſigned to preſerve: you from know- 
ledge, as a mother ſnatches the dangerous 
weapon from the infant's hands; ; that all the 
fecrets hid from you are fo many evils ſhe 


would preſerve you from, and that the pains, 
1 | labours, 
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labours, and difficulties you undergo in the 


road to ſcience, are ſo many effects of her 
eſs towards you; man is now perverſe 


enough, but he would be more ſo, if he 
came knowing to the world. 


How humbling theſe. reflections are to 
humanity | | what a mortification to our pride 


What! is probity the child of ignorance ? 


are ſcience and virtue incompatible ? what 
conſequences may be drawn from theſe ſur- 
miſes ?---- But to reconcile theſe ſeeming 
contradictions, no more 1s neceſſary but nar- 
rowly to enquire into the vanity, into the 
nothingneſs of thoſe glittering titles that 
dazzle us, and which we ſo eaſily beſtow on 
human knowledge. Let us therefore conſi- 
der the arts and ſciences in themſelves, let 
us weigh what reſults from their progreſs, 
and let us not heſitate to agree in all the 


points wherein our reaſonings ſhall agree 
with hiſtorical facts. 


The SECOND PART. 

HERE was an ancient tradition which 

paſs d from Egypt into Greece, that 

ſome God, an enemy to the hapineſs of man; 
had been the inventer of the ſciences * 


What 


* The alegory of the fable of 3 is eaſily per- 
ceived, and it does not appear that the Grecians, who nail'd 
him on Caucaſus, thought much more favourably of him than 
the Egyptians did of their god, Teuthus. *©* A Satyr, ſays an 
« ancient fable, would faink iſs and embrace the fire ; but 

'* Prometheus cried out to him, Satyr, thou ſhalt weep for the 
« beard of thy chin, for that burns all that touches it.” 


„ „ „ ot. 
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What opinion then muſt Egypt derſelf, 


whence they ſprung, have had of them 
Thoſe people had a nearer view of the cauſes 
that produced them. And indeed, whether 
we turn over the annals of the world, or 
ſupply the defects of uncertain chronicles by 
philoſophical ſearches, we ſhall not find that 
the origin of human knowledge anſwers, in 
any degree, the ideas we form of it: aſtro- 
nomy was begot by E 99 eloquence 
ſprung from ambition, hatred, flattery, and 

Iſhood ; geometry is a child of avarice, 
phyfics roſe from vain curioſity; and all, 


even morality itſelf, are effects of human 
pride. The arts and ſciences then owe their 


birth to our vices; we ſhould be leſs in doubt 
of their uſe and advantage had they ſprung 
from our virtues. The ſtains of their origin 


but too plainly appear in their objects. What 


ſhould we do with arts and ſciences without 
that luxury which feeds them? If men were 


juſt we ſhould need no law- learning. What 


would hiſtory become, if we had neither 
tyrants, wars, nor conſpirators? Who, in a 
word, would paſs his days in barren con- 
templations, if each particular, only con- 
ſulting the duties of man, and neceſſities of 
nature, had but juſt time enough to mind 
his country, to ſuccour the diſtreſs d, and 
provide for his family? Were we made, 
think you, to die peeping into the deep well 
whither truth is retired ? This thought alone 


ought 
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ought to deter man from ſeriouſly at- 


tempring to be inſtructed by the ſtudy of 
philoſophy. eee er 
What difficulties ! what dangers ! what 
deceitful paths are met with in the ſearch 
of ſcience? Through how many errors, a 


thouſand times more dangerous than truth 


herſelf is uſeful, muſt we paſs to come at 
her? The diſadvantage is obvious, for falſe- 
hood is ſuſceptible of infinite combinations, 
whilſt Truth has but one way of being. But 
who is it that in down-right earneſt ſeeks 
truth? and even granting all the ſincerity 
imaginable in enquiry, by what marks are 
we ſure of knowing her? In ſuch a wilder- 
neſs of different opinions, is there * a cer- 
tain ſtandard to meaſure her by ? And what 
is ſtill harder, if, by good luck, Truth can 
be found at laſt, whach of us knows to make 
the proper uſe of her? If our ſciences are 
frivolous in the object they have in view, 
they are ſtill more dangerous by the effects 
they produce. Born in idleneſs they ſupport 
it in their turn; and the irreparable loſs of 
time is the firſt prejudice they do ſociety. To 
do no good is a great evil, as well in poli- 
ticks as in morals ; and every uſeleſs citizen 
Th | may 
* The leſs a man knows the more he thinks himſelf learn- 


ed. Did the Peripatetick doubt of nothing? Did not De/- 


cartes make up the univerſe of cubes and whirlwinds ? 
And is there this day in Europe a dabler in phyſicks but will 
boldly explain the profa myſtery of electricity, which 
perhaps the true philoſophers may for ever deſpair of? 


LOS LD 

may be conſidered as a pernicious man. An- 
ſwer me then, you renown'd' philoſopher, 
you by whom we know how bodies attract 
each other in a void; in what proportions 
the planets revolve in equal times, what 
arches have conjoined into points of inflection 
and retortion; how man ſees all things in 


God; how the ſoul and body correſporid. 
without communication like two clocks, 
what ſtar may be inhabited, what inſets re- 


ingender themſelves in an extraordinary man- 
ner; anſwer me, I ſay, you from whom we 
have all this knowledge, if you had been 
pleaſed never to have taught us all theſe fine 
things, ſhould we be therefore leſs numerous, 
worſe governed, leſs feared, lefs flouriſhing, 
or more perverſe than we are? Give up then 
the importance of your productions; and if 
the works of the moſt clear-fighted of our 
ſcholars, and of our beſt members are of fo 
little uſe to us, be pleaſed to tell me what 
we are to think of thoſe crouds of obſcure 
writers and learned idlers. who like drones, 
devour the ſubſtance of the induſtrious. ' ' ** 

But why do I call them idlers? would to 
heaven they were ſuch! out. manners had 
been wholſomer and the ſociety more peace- 
able. 

Now thoſe vain empty declamers are 
found in all places and corners armed : with 
their deſtructive paradoxes, dragging up faith 
by the roots, and annihilating virtue. They 

; diſdainfully 
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diſdainfully ſmile at thoſe: unfaſhionable 
words, our-comntry, our religion; and dedicate 
their talents and philoſophy to the deſtruction 
and vilification of all that is moſt facred and 
valuable to mankind; not that in the main 
they are enemies to our tenets and virtue; 
they only hate all publick opinions: for no 
more is neeeſſary to bring them on their 
knees to our altars, than an act to baniſh 
them to the land of Atheiſts. O thou rage 
of being particular ! to what exceſſes doft 
thou lead unhappy man ? The abuſe of 
time is a great evil; and yet much greater at- 
tend letters and arts, ſuch as luxury, de- 
ſcending like them from idleneſs and vanity. 
Luxury is ſeldom, very ſeldom ſeen, but in 
company with arts and ſciences; but arts 
and ſciences are never met without their 


conſtant attendant luxury. I know well e- 
nough that our philoſophy, always fruitful 


in ſingular inventions, will maintain, againſt 
the experience of all ages, that luxury forms 
the ſplendor of ſtates: but if we paſs by the 
neceſſity of ſumptuary laws, will that philo- 
ſophy dare affirm that good manners are not 
ent to the duration of empires, and that 
luxury is not diametrically oppoſite to good 
manners? Let luxury be the certain ſign of 
riches, let it alſo, if you will, be a means to 
multiply them: what can be concluded from 
this paradox ſo worthy of our days? And 


what ſhrall become of virtue When we are en- 


Gd” couraged 
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ccuraged to grow rich at any rate ? An- 


tient politicians always converſed on manners 


and virtue, the moderns only of commerce 


and money: one ſhall tell you, that ſueh 
a man is worth more in ſuch a place than he 
could be ſold for at Agiers: another figuring 
by the fame rule, - ſhall find you countries 
where a man is not worth a penny, and o- 
thers where his value is leſs than nothing ; 


mankind are appraiſed. like. a herd of cattle, 


according to a man is worth no more 


than what he conſumes in his common- 
wealth : By this rule one Sybarite were worth 
thirty Lacedemonians ; now gueſs which of 


theſe ſtates; Sparta or Sybaris, was ſubdued 
by a handful of peaſants, and which made 


Cyrus's monarchy was overturned with | 


thirty-thouſand men, by a prince that was 
not ſo rich as the pooreſt of the Perfian Sa- 
trapes ; and the Scythians, the moſt deſpica- 
ble of all nations, reſiſted the moſt powerful 
monarchs of the univerſe. Two famous re- 
publicks ſtruggled hard for the empire of the 
world, one was exceeding rich, the other 
extremely poor; and yet 'twas this that ſub- 
dued and deſtroyed her enemy. Rome herſelf, 
in her turn, after having ſwallowed up all 
the riches of the univerſe, became a prey to 
Barbarians, who did not ſo much as know 
what -riches. were. . The Franks conquered 
the Gauls, the Saxons England, and that with- 


2 361 
dut any other treaſures but their valour and 
their poverty; a troop of poor mountaineers, 
whofe 'wiſhes extended no further than the 

ſſeſſion of a few ſheep-ſkins; after having 
humbled the Auſtriun pride, cruſh'd the ri 
and formidable houſe of Burgundy, of which 
all Europe ftood-in-ſuch awe. In fine; all the 
»wer and wiſdom of Charles the Fifth's heir, 
backed with all the wealth of Jidia, were 
baffled by a handful of herring-fiſhers. Let 
our. politicians ſuſpend awhile their calcula- 
tions, meditate on theſe examples, and con- 
feſs once for all that every thing is to be pur- 
chaſed for money, except manners and pa- 
* r © IO 
What are we debating about in this que- 
ſtion concerning luxury? is it not whether 
it be of greater conſequence to an empire 
to be rich, brillant, and ſhort liv'd, or vir- 
tuous and laſting ? I ſay brillant, but how 
brillant? Ah! ſtate, pomp, and pride are 
never found where decency preſides: no, it 
is not poſſible that thoſe who degrade their 
minds with empty cares, can ever riſe to any 
thing that is truly great or glorious, for even 
if they had ſtrength enough, their courage 
JJ. TT. - 
Every artiſt-would be applauded, and the 
applauſes of contemporaries are the moſt pre- 
cious part of his recompence. What. muſt 
he do then to obtain them ? If he has the 
misfortune to be born 8 a people, and in 


1 56 

an age, where learning having become a fa- 
mu every idle youth is put in a condition 
re 160 ronouncing; where the 
men have * their * taſte to the tyrants 
of their liberty; where one of the ſexes, not 
daring to approve what does not bear 205 
portion to the puſillanimity of the other, 


muſt conſent to blaſt ſome maſter- pieces of 


dramatick poetry, and reject ſome prodigies 
of harmony ? What muſt he do, 2 ? 
he muſt 2 e a As 
e, and rather apply to mean things. whi 
will raiſe — 2 in his own days, than 
attempt at ſublime works which will only 
ſhine long after his deceaſe. . 23 
Tell us, thou celebrated Yoltarre, how 
many nervous energick ſentiments thou haſt 
been forced to ſacrifice to our falſe a 


I am far from thinking this aſcendant of women an evil 
in itſelf, tis a preſent made them by nature for the good of 
mankind ʒ if it wexe well conducted it would produce as much 
good as it now does evil; we don't rightly judge of what ad- 
vantage it would be to ſociety, to give proper education to 
that half of our ſpecies which governs the other. Men will 
always be what women pleaſe ; if therefore you would have 
them become great and virtuous, you muſt teach the woman 
what greatneſs of foul and virtue are. The refletions which 
this ſubje& furniſhes, and which Plato formerly made, would 
deſerve to be made clearer by ſome pen worthy of following 
fo great a maſter, and defending ſo great a cauſe, . © 


S030 CHATS | DO ESE 
I Fhis note of the author's ſeems to contradi his own hy- 


theſis, whilf he runs down all learning, he would have 

me one {to write; learnedly, to procure learning for women, 

from which it is eaſy to proye that they are barr'd by nature, 

y only eonſidering the plain uſes and occupations for which 
the deſign d them. Tran/lator's Note. 
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and at what-an ex — noble ideas thou 
haſt complied witł preſent fpirit of gal 
lantry fo . — of mean obe? Tis — 
that a diſſolution in manners, the neceſſary 
effect of luxury, cauſes a corruption of taſte. 
If by chance any one of thoſe, famous for 
their talents, — — to have a ſtrength of 
mind capable of diſdaining to comply with 
the cuſtom of the times, by debafing his ge- 
nius into boyiſh productions, woe be to him 
he = 3 die in _ and oblivion, 
O that what I here ſay were only a prediction, 
and not the effect of — a rience! 

Carlo, Peter, the time is come when that 
pencil, which was deſtin'd to augment the 
majeſty of our temples with fublime and 
holy images, ſhall fall from thy hand; or 
worſe, ſhall be proſtituted to adorn ſkreens 
and bowers with laſcivious pictures. And 
thou, inimitable Pigal, thou rival of Praxi- 
teles and Phidias; thou whom the antients 


would have employed to -ſhape them out 
gods, which by their beauty might almoſt 
excuſe their idolatry ; thy chiſel muſt be de · 


baſed to the hewing down the bellies of ba- 
boons, or be content to remain idle. 
One cannot think at all of manners, with- 
out taking delight in conſidering the fimpli. 
city of primitive times ; it is a beautiful coaſt 
deck d by the hands of nature, towards which 
we ſtill turn our eyes, whilſt with regret, 


we find ourſelves moving from it. When 


C 3 innocent 
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innocent. and. virtuous men made the 
witneſſes of their actions, they liv d bude 
in the ſame huts; but fo ſoon as they 
came wicked, they grew. weary of "+4 — 
tators, and baniſhed them to magnificent 
temples. Then they turned, out their divi- 
nities to lodge themſelves, or at leaſt no dif- 
ference was left betwixt the temples and the 
dwellings of citizens, That was the pitch 


of depravation, and vice was never carried 
to ſuch a height as when it appeared ſup- 


ported, if I may ſo expreſs it, on the gates 
of palaces, by marble pillars and engraven 
on Corinthian capitals. _ 

. Whilſt the conveniencies of life are multi- 
plying, the arts advancing, and luxury ſpread- 
ing, true courage weakens, military virtue 
decays, and it is the buſineſs of the arts and 


cabinets, When the Gaths rava ed Greece, 
all the libraries only eſcaped the ; x by the 
opinion of one of them, wha adviſed that 
their enemies ſhould be left utenſils which 
may amuſe them from military exerciſes, and 
entertain them with idle and ſedentary occu- 
pations. Charles the VIIIth faw himſelf 
maſter of J. uſcany and the kingdom of Na- 


- ples, without almoſt one ſword being drawn ; 


and all his court attributed this unexpected 
ſucceſs to the attention with which the Ta- 
lian princeſs and nobles ſtudied to become 
Jearngd and wiſe, rather than vigorous ang 
, Warlike. 
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warlike. 80 true it is, ſays the man of ſenſe 
who tells this ſtory, that in martial affairs 
the ſtudy” of ſciences is much more apt to 
foften and unbend our courage, than to 
ſtrengthen and animate it. 
The Romans have owned, that military vir- 
tue was diminiſhing in the fame proportion 
that their taſte for pictures, ſculpture and 
wrought plate was increaſing, and the arts 
improving amongſt them; and as if that fa- 
mous country had been deſtined for ever to 
ſtand a guide to all others, the elevation of 
the Medec?'s, and the re-eſtabliſhment of 
letters, have once more, perhaps for ever, 
deſtroyed that reputation for war which [ly 
ſeem d to have recovered ſome ages ago. 

The antient republicks of Greece, prompt- 
ed by the ſame wiſdom which is obſervable 
in their inſtitutions, prohibited all ſedentary 
ſlothful trades, which by corrupting and 
weakening the body, ſoon enervate the vigour 
of the ſoul. How can it be expected that 


men, whom the leaſt want diſpirits, whom 


the leaſt labour diſguſts, can face hunger, 
thirſt, fatigues, dangers and death? With 
what courage think you can ſoldiers under- 
take exceſſive hardſhips, who never were ac- 
cuſtomed to any? With what ardour can 
they force their foot marches under officers, 
who have hardly the ſtrength to ride ſo far? 
None muſt object the acknowledged bravery 
of our modern warriers ſoartfully ny 5 

8 4 hear 
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F hear their valour much applauded on 


the day of battle, but I am not told how 
they ſupport exceſſive labour, how they re- 
fiſt the rigour of ſeaſons, and intemperance 
of climates ; a little too much heat or cold, 
or the privation of a few ſuperfluities, are 


enough in a very few days to diſſolve and 


melt away the very beſt of our armies. Ye 
intrepid warriors liſten for once to- a truth 
which you ſeldom hear: you are brave, I 
own it; you had triumph d with Hannibal 
at Cannæ and the Traſmeman lake; Cæſar, 
with you, had paſs'd the Rubicon and enſlav- 
ed his country; but it is not with you that 
the firſt could paſs the Alps, or the other con- 
quer your anceſtors; The field decides not 
always the ſucceſs of the war, and the gene- 
tal muſt have another art ſuperior even to 
that of gaining battles. One may run with 
intrepidity to the mouths of cannons,- and 
yet be a bad officer: in the very ſoldier a 


little more ſtrength and vigour of body may, 


perhaps, be more neceſſary than all that bra- 
very which guards him not from death ;- and 
is it not equal to the ſtate whether its troops 
fall by fevers and colds, or by the enemy's 
ſwords ? -If cultivating the ſciences be hurt- 
ful to the qualities neceſſary for war, it is 
more ſo to thoſe requiſite for morals ; tis 
from our childhood that a ſenſeleſs educati- 
on, in adorning our wit, corrupts our un- 
derſtandings, I ſee on all ſides immenſe 

| eſtabliſhments 


when they grow up“. 


[al 


eſtabliſhments and foundations for rearing 


youth to the knowledge of all things except 
their real duties; your children know not a 
word of their own. language, but they can 
talk others which are no —— in uſe: they 
ſhall compoſe you verſes which they hardly 
underſtand ; without being able to diſtinguiſh 
truth from error, they ſhall poſſeſs the art of 
ſo confounding them by ſpecious arguments, 
that they puzzle the plain ſenſible by- ſtan- 
ders: but thoſe glorious words, Magnanimi- 
ty, Equity, Temperance, Humanity, For- 


titude, alas] they know not what they ſig- 


nify: they never hear the ſound Country pro- 


 nounc'd ; and if the name of God ſtrikes 


their ears, tis more to terrify than to inſtill 
true fear. I ſhould have been as well pleaſ- 
ed, ſaid a wiſe man, that my ſcholar had 

aſs' d his hours in a Tennis- court, where at 
leaſt his body might decome more ſupple. I 
know children muſt be occupied, and that 
idleneſs is their greateſt danger. But what 
ſhall they learn? A fine queſtion! why-what 
they are to do, not what they are to forget, 


7 . Our 
* Such was the Spartan education, as the greateſt of their 
kings reports; it is, ſays Montagne, worthy of great conſi- 
deration, that in the excellent rules of Lycurgus, which are 
indeed monſtrous in their perfection, and ſo careful of the 
rearing and nouriſhing children as being the principal point, 
and in the very ſeat of the Muſes, there ſhould be ſo little 
mention of their learning, as if that generous youth deſpiſ- 
ng all other ſubjection, inſtead of our maſters of knowledge, 
ould only have teachers of valour, prudence, and ny 

t 
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even before they can read. 
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Our gardens are adorn'd with ſtatues, and 
our galleries with paintings. What, think 


you, do thoſe maſter-pieces of art, _— 
er- 


thus to publick admiration, repreſent ? Pei 
haps the great men who gloriouſly defended 
the liberty of their country ? Or thoſe ſtill 


2 who inriched it with their virtues ? 


No, no, they are the images of all the paths 
where reaſon and the heart may ſtray, dili- 


gently copy'd from heathen divinity, carly 


to be preſented to the curioſity of our chil. 


dren ; on purpoſe, no doubt, that they may 
fix their eyes on thoſe models of evil actions 
| e - Whence 
Let us now ſee what the ſame author ſpeaks of the antient 


ceſſion to the crown, was thus rear'd ; at his birth he was 
given, not to women, 'but to. the king's chief eunuchs on 
account of their virtue.: theſe were charged with the health 


. 


. e ;. Plato, ſays he, tells us that the eldeſt ſon in ſuc- 


. = beauty of his body; and at ſeven years of age made 


in to ride and hunt: when he was fourteen they 
gave him up to four le, che wiſeſt, the juſteſt, the moſt 
temperate, and the moſt valiant of all the nation; the firſt 
taught him religion, the ſecond truth, the third to eommand 


his paſſions, and the fourth to fear nothing. Astyages, in 
Kenophon, aſks Cyrus what his t leſſon was; Cyrus anſwers, 


that in the ſchool,” a big boy having too ſhort a gown, gave 
it to one of his companions who was of a leſs ſize, and took 
from him his, which fitted: our regs having made me 
judge of this debate, I decreed they ſhould remain as they 
now ſtood, and that each was now well fitted. Upon which, 
he told me 1 did ill, for that I only was ſway'd by what 
ſeemed convenient, and that I ought frft to have conſidered 
what was juſt, and I ſhould find that no one ſhould be diſpoſ- 
ſeſs'd of his property by violence; and added, that he was 

uniſh'd in the ſame 1nanner as if he had neglected his leſſon. 
My regent muſt compoſe an eloquent oration, in genere de- 
monſirativo, before he can convince me that his ſchool ig 
equal to that. 


[ 43 ] 
- Whence ariſe all theſe abuſes, if not from 


that fatal inequality introduced among men 


by the diſtinction of talents and fall. of vir- 
— There are the moſt evident effects of 
1 our ſtudies, and the moſt dangerous of all 
xeir conſequences. No one now aſks; whe- 
ther. a man has. probity, but whether he has 
talents ; nor Ke that book be uſeful, 
but whether it be. well written. Prodigal 
rewards attend wit, but virtue may ſtarve. 


We have many prizes for fine diſcourſes, but 
none for fine actions. 


And yet let me be fairly anſwered, who- 


ther the glory attached to that diſcourſe on 
this occaſion, which ſhall be honoured with 


the approbation of ſuperiority. by this learned 


academy, can be, in any degree, comparable 


to the merit of thoſe who have - eſtabliſhed 
the Premium ?---The wiſe man ſeeks not the 
favours of fortune, tho' he be not inſenſible 
to glory; but when he ſees it ſo partially diſ- 
tributed, his virtue, which a little emulati- 
on had enlivened, and rendered ſerviceable 
to his ſociety, languiſhes and quenches in 
miſery and oblivion. This is what, in time, 
the preference given to agreeable talents, be- 
fore the uſeful, moſt produce, and what a 
fatal experience has but too plainly proved 
fince the advancement of ſciences and of arts. 
We have indeed phyſicians, geometricians, 
chemiſts, aſtronomers, poets, muſicians, and 
| tid ; We have every thing but good Citi» | 
zens 
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zens and patriots ; or if ſome few remain diſ- 
perſed in our deſerts, they may periſh in their 
baniſhment, abandoned, neglected, and de- 
ſpis d: ſuch is the condition to which thoſe 
who give us bread and milk to our children 
are reduced. XR 9 8 = A 115 

And yet J own the evil is not come to the 


pitch to which it might have riſen; The 
eternal Orderer of all things, by placing a 


ſalutary ſimple near every poiſonous plant, 
and in the bodies of venomous creatures an 
antidote for their deadly ſtings and bites, has 
taught the ſovereigns and rulers of the earth, 
his miniſters, to imitate his wiſdom. It was 
to follow this example that the great mo- 
narch, whoſe glory will but acquire freſh 


luſtre in every future age, has eſtabliſhed 


theſe renowned ſocieties, to whoſe charge 
are committed, at once, the dangerous truſt 
of human knowledge, and the ſacred trea- 
fure of manners, both which not only ſhine 
amongſt themſelves in an eminent' degree, 
but are required in every particular member, 
before he can be received.----Theſe wiſe in- 
ſtitutions, confirmed by his auguſt ſucceſſor, 


and imitated by all the kings in Europe, will 


at leaſt be ſome check to the letter d frater- 
nity, whoſe preſumption will, no doubt, 
prompt them to aſpire at the honour of being 
received; for they muſt keep a watchful eye 
on their behaviour, and attempt to become 
worthy by uſeful writings and ſtrict manners. 

Thoſe 


ee 
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Thoſe academics, ho honour literary merit 
with premiums, will always make choice of 
ſuch ubjects as may rouze the love of virtue 
in the hearts of their countrymen; will al- 
ways ſhew that it reigns amongſt themſelves, 
and will give the people in general the rare 
and delightful pleaſure of ſeeing learned ſo- 
cieties devote themſelves to the entertain- 
ment and inſtruction of mankind. Let no 
one make the. obvious objection ; for it is a 

new proof of what I advance. The extra- 
ordinary care taken by thoſe aſſemblies, ſhew 
too. plainly how neceſſary they are, for no 


_ remedies are ſought for where no diſorders 


are known.---But why are even theſe, by 


their inſufficiency, numbered amongſt the 
common ineffectual efforts of reforming man- 
kind ? Why truly becauſe ſo many eſtabliſh- 
ments — th the objects of ſcience more 
precarious by the diverſity gf opinions, hilſt 


they inveigle us into the thirſt of knowledge, 


One would imagine, by the precautions ta- 


ken, that we had too many labourers, and 


that we feared a ſcarcity of philoſophers: 1 
will not hazard in this place the compariſon 
betweenagriculture and philoſophy ; it would 
not be borne with: but I will aſk what phi- 


loſophy is? What do the writings of the moſt 


famous, philoſophers contain? What are the 
leſſons given by thoſe teachers of wiſdom ? 
Would not a man be apt to take them for a 
parcel of montebanks, who each . 

ge 


fs | 
ſtag would be heard crying, © Come to me? 
am the only man who will dot cheat 
you ?” One tells me there is no ſuch thing 
as Mrs or matter, all are mere repreſentatt- 
ons: The next, that there is no being but 
matter, and no God but the world: Ano- 
ther maintains, that there is no- ſuch t 
as virtue or vice, and that moral good and 
evil are chimeras : And yet a fourth aſſerts, 
that men are wolves, - and may devour each 
other with a ſafe conſcience. O ye mighty 
1 ſages ! why don't you keep theſe inſtructions 
14 for your private friends and children? you 
„ might have had what reward they pleaſed, 
WH and we had been ſafe from the collibgious 
1 im ce of your doctrines. —ç 
"8 et theſe are the men, the ajadeefat 
Wl! men, who were overwhelm'd, when living; 
| by the admiration beſtowed* on them, and 
| for whom alone it would ſeem that immor- 
| tality, after their deaths, was reſerved! Theſe 
ſj are the wiſe maxims which we have received 
it from-them, and which we muſt pi uſly: 'tranſs 
it mit from age to age to our poſterity. Did 
Paganiſm, tho tainted with all the errors hu- 
ll man nature is capable of, leave their deſcen- 
60 dants any thing comparable to the ſhameful 
it monuments prepared for ours by the preſs, 
"i in the reign of the Goſpel ? The impious 
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| | | writings of Leucippus and Diagoras periſh'd 
4M with themſelves; The art of eterniaing 


\ 


prove till greater fools than we are, they 


deem d to eclipſe all the nobleſt parts 


Car þ 


the extravagancies of human wit were tiot 
8 


But thanks to typographical characters, 
and the uſe we make of them, the pernici- 
ous doatings of our Hebbs's and Spineſa's will 
laſt for ever. Go, famous writings, of which 
the ruſticity and ignorance of our forefathers 
had never been capable ; hand down to lateſt 
ages thoſe- ſtill more dangerous works, that 
exhale the corruption of our manners in 
this; and forget not at the ſame time to in- 
form them, Firs every generation, of the 


vaſt advantages which the progreſs of arts 
and ſciences has procured us. If they read 


you, you will leave them in no doubt 
concerning our preſent debate ; unleſs they 


will 


Fo conſider the horrid diſorders which the * has al- 

ready cauſed in Europe, to judge of what may happen, by 
the eſs this evil makes every day, one may eaftly fore 
ſee that princes muſt take as much pains to root up this de- 
ſtructive weed as ever they did to plant it. Achmet, the Sul- 


tan, yielding to the importunities of ſome pretended wits, 


conſented that a preſs ſhould be eſtabliſhed at Conffantinople ; 
but it was no ſooner finiſhed than he was forced to demoliſh 
it, and ordered the inſtruments to be thrown into a well. It 
is ſaid, that the Calife Omar being aſk'd what ſhould be 
done with the library of Alexandria, anſwered in theſe terms, 
If the books of that library contain doQrines oppoſite to the 
Alcoran, they muſt be burnt as bad ; if they agree with the 
Alcoran they are ſuperfluous, and therefore muſt be burnt. 
Our learned have quoted this ſaying as the higheſt of abſar- 
dities ; and yet let us put Pope Gregory the Great in Omar's 
Place, and the Goſpel in that of the Alcoran, the library 
would be burnt, and perhaps that — action would be 

that great pontif s 
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will lift their hands to Heaven, and cry; with 
a bitterneſs of ſoul, © O Almighty God, 
te thou who Holſt all things in 151 aſp, 
1 deliver us from the 5 amd deftruc- 
« tive arts of our fathers, and give us back 
« Our ignorance, our innocence, and our 

*. poverty, the only gifts that make us hap- 
10 and are precious in thy fight.”  * 
2 But if the * dan of ſciences and 
arts has added nothing to our real felici 
if it has coru ted our manners, and if 
Corruption of manners has damaged the pu- 

ity of taſte, what ſhall we think of that 
G20 of elementary authors who have le- 
velled the road to the temple of the Muſes, 
and removed all the difficulties Which na- 
ture had placed as barriers to prohibit vuE 
gar acceſs, and try the ſtrength of thoſe 
ledp may be ee to ſearch for bon. 

e ? 

What ſhall we think of thoſe indices 
compilers, who have burſt open ates of 
ſcience, and introduced, even 7 — e ſanc- 
tuary, a mob. ſo unworthy of approaching 
it? were it not rather to be wifh'd that 
thoſe Who can never make great advances 
in learning, had been arreſted at the en- 
trance and forced to apply to ſomething more 
uſeful to ſociety? He who to his death 
21 continue BY miſerable verſificator, or a 
"ſecond' rate mathematician, might perhaps 
have mage a- Eure in manufhQtory. 1 2 — 0 
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whom nature deſtined for her diſciptes, had 
no need of other maſters : the Verulams, 
Deſcartes, Neutons, thoſe teachers of man- 
kind, had none themſelves ; and who indeed 
could guide them through the vaſt flights 
of their own genius's? Common maſters 
had only narrowed their underſtandings, by 
crouding them up into the ſmall compaſs 
of ſchool capacity : 'twas the firſt obſtacles 
that rouſed them into ſuch efforts as carried 
them into immenſity, through which they 
dared to travel. If any one muſt be per- 
mitted the ſtudy of arts and ſciences, it 
ſhould be only thoſe who find ſtrength 
enough of ſoul within them, to walk alone 
in the footſteps of thoſe wonderful men, 
and even to outſtrip them in the glorious 
career; thoſe few ſhould be left to erect 
monuments to the honour of the human 
underſtanding. But if you expect that no- 
thing be above their capacities, you muſt 
leave no recompence above their hopes: 
that is all the encouragement they want; 
the ſoul will inſenſibly proportion itſelf to 
the objects that occupy it, and great oppor- 
tunities form great men. The prince of ora- 
tors was a conſul in Rome, and perhaps the 
greateſt of philoſophers, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. Can you think that if 
the one had only degrees in an unwerſity, 
and the other but a ſmall academical pen- 
fion ; can you think, I fay, but their works 
D 


would 
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would favour of their conditions? Let kings 
then not diſdain to admit into their coun- 
cils ſuch men as are capable of good advice: 
Let them renounce that vulgar error, in- 
vented by the pride of the great, that the 
art of ruling a people is more difficult than 
that of inſtructing them; as if it were eaſier 
to engage men to do their duties by fair 
means, than to compel them to it. Let 
the learned of the firſt rank find an ho- 
nourable protection in their courts ; let them 
there obtain the only recompence worthy of 
them ; that of contributing, by their credit, 
to the happineſs of thoſe whom they had 
made wiſe by their inſtructions. Tis then, 
then only we ſhall ſee the united power of 
virtue, ſcience, and authority animated by a 
noble emulation, and labouring in concert 
for the happineſs of mankind. But whilſt 

wer remains alone on one ſide, and know- 
ledge on the. other ; the learned will ſeldom 
think of great matters, the princes ſeldom 
perform great actions, and the people muſt 
continue to be vile, corrupted, and unhap- 
py.---For our parts, who are but of the vul- 
var herd, whom heaven has not gifted with 
theſe rare talents, - nor deſtined: for fo much 
glory, let us remain in our obſcurity. - Let 
us not purſue the phantom of reputation, 
which will eſcape us, and which, altho' we 
were even every way intitled to it, as matters 
now go, would never make us amends for 
4 our 
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our labour. Why ſhould we look for hap- 
ineſs in the opinion of others, if we find 
it within e Let us leave them the 
care of inſtructing the people in their duties, 
and be content with minding our own ; that 
w1ll be learning enough for us. 

O virtue ! thou ſublime ſcience of ſimple 
ſouls ! need we be at ſuch pains to diſcover 
thee ? Are not thy principles engraven on 
every heart? to learn thy precepts we need 
ny turn our eyes inward on ourſelves, _ 
and hearken to the voice of conſcience 
commanding filence to our paſſions ? This 
is true philoſophy, let us learn to be con- 
tent with it ; and without envying the 
glory of thoſe great men who immortalize 
themſelves in the republick of letters, let 
us attempt to ſet between them and us, that 
glorious diſtinction which was formerly 
made between two great nations ; that the 
ſpeeches of the one were beautiful, and the 
actions of the other. 
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